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Chapter the Dominions other than the Union and the Free State
manifest any real desire to establish it.
(5) The element of unity., however, appears most
clearly in the case of the relations inter se of the parts
of the Empire. It is clear that in the view of the British
Government, which succeeded in securing virtual
homologation of its opinion by the Imperial Conference
of 1930, these relations are not relations governed by
international law, but are constitutional in character.
In the case of a mere personal union of two countries,
each having the same Bang, there is no ground on which
the possibility of regulating these relations by inter-
national law could be denied. In fact the case of
Hanover proves definitely the contrary; as we have
seen, the neutrality of Hanover could be declared in a
British war just as that of the United Kingdom in a
Hanoverian war. Agreements between the King of the
United Kingdom in that capacity and in his capacity
as King of Hanover could therefore only be regarded
as treaties of international law, despite suggestions by
Sir S. Cripps to the contrary. This view of the position
was naturally taken by the Irish Free State, and its
entry into the League of Nations gave it the oppor-
tunity to press its view. Article 18 of the League
Covenant requires the registration of treaties or inter-
national engagements entered into by members of the
League with the Secretariat, and lays down that no
such treaty or engagement shall be binding until regis-
tration. The British Government never regarded the
treaty of 1921 with the Free State as falling under this
Article, and did not register it. On July 11, 1924, the
representative at Geneva of the Free State registered
the treaty of 1921, evoking from the British Govern-